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LEGION ELUCIDATES 
“EDUCATION WEEK” 


Unstirred by Attacks of Y. W. C. A,, 
Peace Leagues, and Others, Defines 
-Culture in Terms of Prosperity 


The American Legion Weekly grew en- 
thusiastic about Education Week (Oratory 
and exhortatory writing, divided into seven 
Tage, devoted separately to Constitution, 
Patriotism, Illiteracy, etc., and aimed 
against illiteracy in the United States: 
November 17-23). Other organizations and 
individuals denounced. (See last New 
Student). 

To the voice of the Y. W. C. A. in pro- 
test was added that of the Women’s In. 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom; of the Civil Liberties Union; of Nor- 
man Thomas, known in the colleges as sec- 
retary of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and in New York as Socialist candi- 
_ date for Governor in the Coolection. 


Fetish-W orship! 


“Consider the effort to inculcate a fetish 
worship of the Constitution, and a fear 
of the red flag!” demanded Mr. Thomas; 
“consider the falsity of the notion that illit- 
eracy makes men tools of radicals!’ No; 
crescendo, rather it subjects them to the 
bosses and the Klan. 

The Legion Weekly showed no alarm. 

Its leading article proposed that EVERY 
week be made education week. 

“Consider the public schools,” said it. 
The cost of a medium-priced car, invested 
in them, carries a boy or girl from kinder- 
garten clear through high school. 


Good Investment! 


This education is the basis of Prosperity. 
“How many newspapers and magazines 
would be sold in a nation of illiterate 
people?” the author wanted to know. What 
-good to advertise luxuries to them? Even 
the so-called fads and frills keep the cash- 
registers ringing. “America every year 
spends for music, including concerts as 
well as pianos and all kinds of musical in- 
struments, more than a billion dollars.” 


For Instance— 


Let the public schools cut out the music 
frill, for example, and what happens? “The 
business fabric is affected;” not counting 
“the cultural and spiritual values involved.” 

Without common schools, no common un- 
derstanding, common sympathy, common 
enthusiasm, common righteousness or civic 
standards; no national morale, no practical 
patriotism—chaos. 

What should the Legion post do? q 1. 
check on boards of education; work for 
a personnel devoid of office-seekers, tax- 
grumblers, publicity-hounds, high-brows 
who know it all; support the honest, the 
square, whom teachers need not fear. 

@ 2. Mobilize the parent-interest in chil- 
dren by supplying constant information 
(Continued on page 8, col. 3) 
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—Courtesy, Rutgers Targum 


Homer “Pop” Hazel, aged 29, has in his 
brief life achieved marriage, 3 children, 
success as a farmer, stardom on the Rut- 
gers football team, and leadership of the 
East in points scored from kick after touch- 
down. 


The Hvent of the 
Russian Student 
Year 


American newspapers have recently been 
paying a great deal of attention to the at- 
titude of the Russian Government to its 
universities and especially to what has been 
called the “cleaning” of the universities by 
an alleged removal of elements unsympa- 
thetic to the government program. 

This contribution of definite information 
concerning Russia is made by a group of 
responsible American representatives of the 
European Student Relief, who were en- 
gaged the past year in the administration 
of relief to Russian students and profes- 


sors and whose observations therefore were 


direct and circumstantial. 


The Communist Party of about 700,000 
members is in undisputed military, politi- 
eal, and administrative control of the Rus- 
sian nation; and promises so to continue 
for an indefinite ‘period, probably long 
enough to determine, certainly to influence 
profoundly, Russian social order for genera- 
tions. The past two years have seen this 
control reaching out progressively into the 
life of the people, who are being organized 

(Continued on page 4) 


Price 5 Cents 


ALL BETWEEN 
2 AND 5 P.M. 


As the Sun Carried These Hours West- 
ward, Lo, the Football Prophets 
“Went West’ too. 


Summarized 


It all happened between 2 and 5:30 
o’clock; and it was summarized by sport- 
writer Charles E. Parker as follows. 


Princeton, 1 to 2 in the wagering, pinned 
on Harvard the worst defeat Harvard has 
suffered at the Tiger’s hands; Rutgers, 
quoted at 2 to 8, ran up 48 points on the 
Lafayette team, which two weeks ago was 
claiming the Eastern championship; Holy 
Cross, another 1 to 2 choice, held unbeaten 
Lehigh to a tie; the Haskell Indians, bat- 
tered mercilessly by Boston College one 
week ago, whipped Brown; West Virginia 
Wesleyan, a 1 to 3 under-dog, sent Syra- 
cuse to its first defeat this season. 


‘Lowly Chicago tied and soundly out- 
played vaunted Illinois; little Ames held 
Minnesota to_a.tie; Indiana whipped Ohio 
State; unbeaten California was held to a 
tie by Washington; Detroit surrendered to 
John Carroll College; North Carolina 
triumphed over Virginia Military Institute, 
and endless other happenings of like char- 
acter all transpired between 2 and 5:30 
o’clock on the seventh day of the seventh 
week of the football season. 


At Harvard: 


At Harvard, it went like this: a bunch 
of black and orange jerseys would huddle 
in a circle, yellow pant-seats protruding; 
from the center of the huddle would rise 
chortles and chuckles of glee; then a streak 
of grinning faces, a second’s picture of a 
football team in formation, and then 
Tigertracks anywhere and everywhere you 
please on the whole wide and long field. 
Score, Princeton 34, Harvard 0. 


Serious Evening 


In the evening, another scene, about like 
this: A dozen Cambridge club-houses, any 
one you choose. Within, long puffs of 
smoke, few words; these words in low 
monotone, the voices of men who have suf- 
fered so deeply that they have arrived at 
the peace that lies beyond dejection. 


Words first, of course, about the coach; 
it always goes that way. Then, deeper 
words. What should one do? Rumor that 
at Princeton there were a hundred jobs, 
which would be pleasant for impecunious 
football players; that Harvard had nine- 
teen . . . Stories about visits to tell Pres- 
ident Lowell about it, how Prexy was al- 
ways the same to his callers: “nice, but 
obstinate . . .” Stories about how And- 
over’s team got week-end entertainment 
down at Princeton, with a stop at New 

(Continued on Page 3, Columni 2) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


THE MAN HE KILLED 
THOMAS HARDY 


“Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin! 


“But ranged as infantry 
And staring face to face, 

I shot at him as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


“TI shot him dead because— 
Because he was my foe, 

Just so: my foe of course he was; 
That’s clear enough; although 


“He thought he’d ’list, perhaps, 
Off-hand like—just as I— 

Was out of work—had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 


“Yes, quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 

You’d treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown.” 


HE conception of education has 

within recent times undergone a 

curious development. “Some of us 

can still remember the time when 
the word ‘education’ meant as a matter of 
course the rudiments of intellectual edu- 
cation only, and when such education was 
regarded as a panacea for many evils; this 
kind of education has, in consequence, we 
may take it, been virtually secured to 
every child in all civilized countries. To 
this kind of education, however, it is no 
longer possible to attribute any satisfying 
sort of virtue. It may produce a very in- 
ferior order of clerk; but education—the 
reasonable development of the individual— 
it cannot deserve to be called; it merely 
puts a certain rude intellectual instrument 
into the hands of a still thoroughly unedu- 
cated person. Education, as we understand 
jt now, must be founded on the harmonious 
exercise of body, senses, and emotions, as 
well as intellect; the whole environment is 
the agent of education. That is why we 
are now extending the meaning of the word 
indefinitely. Fresh air, good food, manual 
training, the cultivation of the art instincts, 
physical exercise and abundant recreation, 
wholesome home relationships—these are a 
few of the things which we now recognize 
as essential parts of the rational education 
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of every boy and girl, and which we are 
seeking to obtain for all. Nor is educa- 
tion in this sense incompatible with intel- 
lectual development; on the contrary, it is 
the only sound foundation for such devel- 
opment. There is here no need for fear. 
We seem, indeed, to be rapidly approach- 
ing a period in which the excessive inten- 
sion of knowledge, its confinement to a few 
persons, will give way to a marked exten- 
sion of knowledge. Such a process is in 
the lines of our democratic advance. It is 
for the advantage of the men of science 
who have paid for the seclusion of extreme 
specialism by incapacity to understand pop- 
ular movements and popular needs; it is 
to the advantage of all that there should 
be no impassable gulf between those who 
know and those who are ignorant. It is 
well to sacrifice much, if we may thereby 
help. to diffuse the best things that are 
known and thought in the world, and make 
the scientific attitude, even more than 
scientific results, a common possession. 

Havelock Ellis’ Introduction to his book, 
The New Spirit. (The Modern Library, Boni 
& Liveright). 


Galsworthy’s Tribute 
to Anatole France 


Anatole France is gone; the greatest 
writer of our time! He was the supreme 
example of what can be achieved by one 
whose gift of expression has been trained 
and tempered to the perfect service of an 
unique mind. His pen was a sword-blade, 
ever drawn, so lambent and so fine that it 
played, invisible, like a wind, through the 
ribs of “Civilization.” He was never in a 
pose, yet he was always at an angle. Bland- 
est, yet most genuine and poignant of iron- 
ists, he was the destroying angel of all 
that is crude and vulgar, brutal, narrow, 
and insensitive. 

Among English writers his influence was 
great—Flaubert, De Maupassant, Anatole 
France, of the three he was most potent. 
The power of such a writer is proportioned 
by the value of his temperament to the age 
he lives in. There has never been an age 
that so needed an Anatole France. Deep 
learning, wide and humane thinking, self- 
sacrificing craftsmanship, and an exquisite 
sense of balance—he had all that the age 
has not. 

His country may restore her devastated 
areas, our country may regain her markets, 
the car of material progress may once 
more exceed the speed limit, but that living 
spiritual protest, that fine quivering flame, 
whom we called Anatole France, has burned 
out, and we shall not see its like again. 

—Manchester Guardian 


CONCENTRATED drive for “kan- 
nonen-delicatessen” at Yale takes 
on the proportions of a crusade. 
The President is for it. The War 
Department is for it. Several Deans are 
ready to spill gallons of their precious 
rhetoric to make the R. O. T. C. a success. 

Is another war imminent? Or is this 
military industriousness merely a part of 
the hysterical bile that still keeps fester- 
ing those mental chambers that are at 
times not unlike the well-known retreat 
bearing the notice “Out of Order?” 

It seems to us that the peace problems 
of the late war have not quite been solved 
yet. When Thoreau, on his death-bed, was 
questioned about a future life, he an- 
swered: “One world at a time.” Were he 
at Yale, he might have said: “One war at 
a time, gentlemen. Let us first cleanse 


WIND-MILL 


“Nowadays the shop girls read Harry 
Kemp and Floyd Dell and laugh at the 
cheapness of Miss Laura Jean Libbey. The 
laugh is on the shop girl.” (Editorial in 
(The Ohio State Lantern) 


Poor little shop-girl 
Don’t you ecry— 
You'll go to Heaven bye and bye. 


White-slave monsters 
Have done you dirt 

And comic-strip artists 
Have laughed at your hurt. 


And now comes an editor 

With rant and yell, 

And what he says, I’ll tell, I’ll tell: 

“The laugh is on the shop-girl 

(Maligned little queen) 

For reading Harry Kemp 

And Mr. Floyd Dell 

Instead of reading Laura— 

Laura, Laura, Laura; 

(Little Dumb Dora 

Maligned little queen) 

Instead of reading master-works of 

sister Laura Jean.” 


° e 


From Berlin comes the news that the 
new Reichsmark to be circulated next week 
will bear mediaeval portraits by Hans 
Holbein. 

America should follow suit in pictorializ- 
ing its coinage. All pennies should bear a 
cartoon by H. T. Webster, called “When a 
Feller Needs a Friend” so that newsboys 
may at least get a laugh out of their pov- 
erty Before they get to the White House, 
where they will be forced into the austeri- 
ties of golf and promiscuous hand-shaking. 


Find College Youth Sound. New York 
Times headline. 

There are those who think he’s nothing 
but. F. P. A. New York World. 


THE FRESHMAN 
By JEANNE D’ORGE 


His tadpole mind wiggles 
in humorous waters 
growing legs and laughter. 
He aspires to solemnity. 
He would be a frog 

and s‘t 

with other large frogs 
upon a philosophic bench 
croaking. 


From Others, An Anthology of The New 
Verse Edited by Alfred Kreymborg. 


The Old Brick Row has become the New 
Brick row. 
Dionysus—Yale News 


“Comedy is possible only in a highly civ- 
ilized country; for in a comparatively bar- 
barous one the people cannot bear to have 
their follies ridiculed.” 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


ourselves in the waters of the peace we 
have, before we defile ourselves in the slime 
of a war that lives but as an hallucination 
in our minds.” Or he might have gone back 
to Walden to grow pumpkins. 


as 
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LITERARY 


A Cluett-Peabody Chin Gets Hit 
by ‘‘Satirists, Diabolists, 
Iconoclasts’’ 


Ben Hecht, novelist, cynic, social sadist, 
gargoyle; Maxwell Bodenheim, poet, sat- 
irist, diabolist, iconoclast, lecturer, restau- 
rateur, have taught the young intellectuals 
in Chicago a thing or two in the refine- 
ments of idol-smashing. Dummy practice 
for this pastime was held in the editorial 
rooms of the now defunct Chicago Literary 
Times. 

Inasmuch as this was no secret practice, 
the more curious-minded of the students at 
Chicago were always on hand to watch the 
scrimmages from the side lines. Now these 
former spectators are doing their own 
iconoclasting. 

The Circle, magazine of the University of 
Chicago, takes a few pot-shots at College 
Fraternity Life. The spirit of these attacks 
is that of Hecht and Bodenheim, but the 
words are those of Bartlett Cormack, an 
alumnus, ikon-buster in his own right. 

He scrapes at the fraternity idol, the he- 
man with the Cluett-Peabody chin; “the 
fraternity is an incubator of politely com- 
placent bores.” And now Mr. Cormack puts 
aside the scraper and lays on with his chisel 
and mallet. 

“The fraternity personality smugly dis- 
approves of aspirations, ideas, sentiments, 
or beliefs that conflict with those custom- 
ary and traditional in the group, and car- 
ries along weaklings who, but for the fra- 
ternity’s protection and tutoring would 
never survive. The fraternity man is an 
echo instead of a voice. Fraternities manu- 
facture conformity and mediocrity.” 

The editor of The Circle promises the 
idolators of the Fraternity their inning in 
the next issue so they may bust the ikon- 
busters. 


EDUCATION 


Two Professors Up-Stream 


Dr. Fox, who was asked to resign as 
Professor of Biology at Mercer College be- 
cause of his belief in evolution, refuses to 
leave his post. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that Professor C. L. Carver, of Lanier High 


School and formerly a Mercer teacher, has 


been appointed to succeed Dr. Fox. Thus, 
while Professor Carver is on his way in, 
Dr. Fox is however not yet on his way out. 
The affair is tangled by still further rami- 
fications, for the post that Professor Carver 
has left at Lanier High School is about to 
be filled by William Everett who is a 
graduate of Mercer. 

Thus Professor Carver finds himself in 
a curious position. His last post is practi- 
cally gone and the new one not quite ready 
for him because of Dr. Fox’s refusal to re- 
sign. In the meantime, Mercer College is 
struggling along with two Biology Pro- 
fessors. 


Hush Hall 


Last reports have it that “Hush Hall” 
Yale’s phantom Campus dormitory, the 
digging of a foundation for which roused 
the whole Campus, is now under discus- 
sion of the Faculty, whose report will have 
a part in deciding its fate. (See New Stu- 
dent, Nov. 8). 


Football 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
Haven on the way; but not at Cambridge. 
From another deep corner, basso reminis- 
cences about Bill Barron and his younger 
brother. Bill Barron at Harvard was a 
knock-out, in almost any sport he wished 
to enter. His younger brother? Now at 
Yale, where it had been made more com- 
fortable for him. 

Wishes for a good night. 
got to be done.” 


“Something’s 


Pop’s Prowess 


Meanwhile Princeton had lent the Palmer 
Stadium to Rutgers for its game with 
Lafayette. Rutgers showed appreciation. 
And at five, the raingauge showed that 
Rutgers had deluged Lafayette, 48 to 7. 

“Pop” Hazel, thoughful father and duti- 
ful husband, performed again before his 
family in the stands. He did not forget 
them. Not quite as generous as usual, he 
presented them with 8 points to the family 
honor, a nice placement kick from the 33 
yard line. 

Benkert did most of the rest; he added 
three touchdowns to his list, making him- 
self the Eastern score-champion, with 94 
points. 


JOURNALISM 


The Languid Generation 


Editors of the student papers of the 
Eastern women’s colleges met at Wheaton, 
Mass., and discussed. As we go to press, 
they have not yet reported their findings. 

Last year, following the conference, Miss 
Frieda Kirchwey, of the Nation, had things 
to say in that worthy paper about college 
women in general. 

They were a “languid generation,” she 
declared, not only without interest in pub- 
lic affairs or anything as ambitious as 
that, but even in their own antics. 

Which, being interpreted, meant that the 
editors had been pessimistic, had been un- 
able in any way to catch their feminine 
readers, had told it to Miss Kirchwey, 
along with a few generalized remarks; and 
Miss Kirchwey, adding some impression of 
her own, was ready to believe, and to say 
so emphatically. 


RUBAYAT REVISED 
A Book of Puzzles, underneath the Bough; 
Thesaurus, Webster, Century,—and Thou 
Beside me, looking up the Funny Word— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow. 
C. W. New York World 


LIES 
“Here lies Anne Mann; she lived an Old 
maid and died an old Mann.” 
The Kilikilik 
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“A College Man's War’ 


“Much may be made of a Scotchman if 
he be caught young,” said Samuel Johnson, 
the shrewd Englishman with the lamp-post 
complex. 

The notion of catching them young has 
evidently appealed to the Deans at Yale. 
Special pains have been taken to equip the 
R. O. T. C. so that the heart of every 
Freshman will skip (a few beats) with 
joy. Freshmen have been promised horses, 
polo, ponies, field guns, pistols, and uni- 
forms. 

Those expert enough to pass required 
tests will be privileged to clatter gallantly 
under the quiet Gothic towers of Harkness 
of a Sunday afternoon, or canter rakishly 
down the park, fluttering the hearts of ad- 
miring lady promenaders. 

Juniors and Seniors will receive the more 
solid inducement of $100 commutation of 
rations, provided they go to training camp 
next summer. 

It is expected that these advantages will 
lure about 650 Freshmen to the R. O. T. C., 
which the War Department has so thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Interviewed, President Angell remarked: 
“Every student should consider the ad- 
vantages which this training holds out to 
him and the chance which it presents to 
discharge an important part of his duty 
as a free citizen in a free republic.” 

Said Dean Jones, “The Great War was 
a college man’s war;” students are good of- 
ficer-material; preliminary training would 
make them more valuable. 


LEGION UNRUFFLED 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 
about the broad, warm, co-operative things 
the schools are doing; scourge the news- 
paper scandal-hound. 

3. “Don’t quibble about trifles. Don’t 
shoot at scarecrows. America is not men- 
aced by the reds, and it’s poor pedagogy to 
be holding up the red menace before active- 
minded school children who should be ab- 
sorbing the ideals and forming the habits 
of work and honesty which will make them 
fit citizens of our country. Don’t insist 
that our children be taught America never 
has been in the wrong. Neither nations 
nor individuals can be one hundred percent 
perfect. Insist rather that children be 
taught America shall do no wrong.” 


INDUSTRIAL DISCUSSION PAMPHtET 


Outlining Divisions of Subject 


Giving Questions leading to 
Discussion 


Including Selected Biblio- 
graphy 


0 
For personal study or group 
discussion 


STUDENT FEDERATION 
of RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


Sixteen Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE EVENT OF THE RUSSIAN STUDENT YEAR 


by vocations. A system of unions for all 
recognized callings is doing the urban work 
of Russia. 

In Leningrad 4,000 professors enrolled 
in Kubu—the Society to promote the inter- 
ests of men of science. This is a typical 
group of the men and women who for the 
next ten or twenty years will carry: the 
load of scientific and cultural instruction 
in that city and part of Russia. They are 
the people it is most important to help if 
the Russian people are to be assisted in- 
tellectually. The few Communists among 
them are in power here ag they are in all 
the professional bodies. The concern and 
chief occupation of this Party control is to 
keep the organization “safe” politically and 
conforming to the procedure of the regime. 
But the activities and product of the Kubu 
as a whole are essentially what a similar 
scientific body would bring forth in any 
land, admitting to be sure the limitations 
of ways and means and recent emergence 
from chaos. 


The Government Theory 


Early in 1924 the Government matured 
plans for dealing with the personnel of the 
student body, and by publicity to prepare 
the country for the program known in Rus- 
sia as “cleaning” the Universities—a 
measure frankly announced and seriously 


pursued, whereby progressively the intel-_ 


ligentsia and bourgeois elements were ex- 
pected to be eliminated from the institu- 
tions. The Government’s case is clearly 
stated by the Commissar for Education: 
“The control of Communists has guaranteed 
the general stability and success of the 
work of the Government apparatus. Never- 
theless, it will fully correspond to the inter- 
ests of workmen and peasants only in case 
it consists from top to bottom of people 
originated from the masses of workers and 
peasants, imbued with a _ revolutionary 
spirit and at the same time fully armed 
with knowledge.” 

The theory is that. Consider now the re- 
sults. The process will be enough advanced 
by the next academic year to see fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the entire Russian 
student body actually of proletarian or 
peasant origin, or claiming to be so, for 
Russians are elastic in exigencies. (‘‘Pro- 
letarian” includes office employees as well 
as manual laborers.) And the concern of 
the Government is not so much for origins 
as for attitude toward itself. One of the 
most aggressive Communist student centers 
is Odessa. In November 1923 the official 
newspaper in the city gave enrollment sta- 
tistics showing 45% proletarian-peasant 
registration in the universities of the city. 
The figures were given also for the com- 
bined members of the Party and of the 
League of Communist Youth in the enter- 
ing classes, where they are always most 
numerous. These were found to constitute 
in the Polytechnic Institute first year class 
17 out of 203; in Medicine 14 out of 160; 
the Teachers’ College 19 out of, 241. The 
general average thus is 1 in 12. Communist 
professors were 1 in 13, a fact passed by 
the editor without comment. 


A Proletarian Student Body 


It is to be anticipated that in the near 
future the Universities will have a student 
body predominantly from the former least 
privileged classes. A small minority will 
be aggressive party members and will poli- 
tically control all student organizations. 
Probably an equal number will be sympa- 


thetic with the Party group and act with it. 
The next group will be non-party in every 
sense, yet will have a loyalty to the Govern- 
ment as the only one known. Most of the 
remainder will be against Communist 
theory and practice but will be for peace 
as against counter-revolution, for they see 
a gradual improvement of the life of the 
people, and are fed up on disorder. Practi- 
cally all the foregoing groups will be 
“socially active,” that is, taking their part 
in the rising structure of society both with- 
in the university and outside after gradua- 
tion. The irreconcilable elements will dwin- 
dle to a fringe and disappear from stuient 
life. Already they are silenced. 


Eavaggerations Toned Down 


The harsh claims of the “cleaning” pro- 
gram, are greatly modified in the day’s work. 
Following are some illuminating para- 
graphs from the director of the American 
Section of European Student Relief who 
has observed the process in all its stages 
up to the present time: 

“T have been told that some American 
newspapers have estimated the expulsions 
as high as 50%. The original plan here was 
to make it as high as 25% or 30%. Nearly 
that many were forced out in the first place. 
But they refused to stay out, and banged at 
the doors of the institutes until many of 
them got back. All students in the last 
course were allowed to finish. Many to 
whom learning had become a matter of life 
and death found themselves back by virtue 
of sheer energy and the accumulation of 
“documents” from every person or organi- 
zation they could find which owned a stamp 
or some influence. The figure given authori- 
tatively by the acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Professional Education, and which 
I believe to be true, is 18,000 cleaned out in 
all the Soviet Union, except the Ukraine, 
where the cleaning had not been effected. 
Taking 185,000 as the previous registration, 
this makes a removal of 10%. The highest 
estimate I have heard by people who should 
know is 15%. In Moscow it is probably 
considerably less, in Leningrad more. 

“So much for numbers. It has been re- 
cognized that the institutions were over- 
loaded, and there was probably no other way 
to unload them in a hurry, so that 10% or 
15% is not a fearsome figure. The next 
question is about the kind of students put 
out. 


‘“‘Kternal Students’? Gone 


“First, and I think a majority, were of 
the Russian type of ‘eternal student’—the 
group that stay around year in and year 
out with no particular aim except to keep 
on. Many have of course developed into this 
type of student from causes beyond their 
control, the’r university courses broken by 
military service during the war and revolu- 
tion, by famine, by lack of books, by having 
to spend most of their time in scraping to- 
gether enough to live on. But whatever the 
cause, they had become dead wood and if 
they were not already in the last course 
would probably never finish at all. The first 
principle applied in the cleaning was that 
students who had not come up to the pro- 
gram of requirements for the time since 
their admiss'on must go. It of course raised 
a storm here because it is quite a new 
principle, but in America it is the basis of 
most of the separations that deplete our 
college classes. 


“The second principle applied was frank- 
ly that of social classification. Here, how- 
ever, the authorities never went the limit, 
or at least as far as some of them might 
have planned. Professors who had brilliant 
students under them usually found a way 
to have such students reinstated. Those who 
were blessed with energy stood in line from 
morning to night at one department or 
another and finally found a week spot in 
the barrier that had shut them out. Many 
students whom I and others have known 
personally and who were of social classes 
most likely to suffer, have reappeared dur- 
ing the summer, proudly waving a reinstate- 
ment. In general I am ready to say that the 
social principle of exclusion was applied in 
a negative way, that is, that students of 
the proletariat, or the party, were retained, 
who on purely academic grounds would 
have been fired. Few really good students 
of any social class failed to stay on. This 
is especially true of Moscow. In the pro- 
vincial cities where it was more difficult 
to make effective appeal, the cleaning was 
more rigidly carried out. 

“On the whole the results can be summed 
up in the atmosphere of the schools them- 
selves. In June as it was just beginning, I 
visited two of the institutions. There was a 
tenseness in the air as of impending doom. 
Only a touch would have been needed to 
bring on a panic. Crowds whispered on the 
staircases and watched suspiciously every- 
one who came and went. But the cleaning 
has ended. Many who expected to go are 
safely left. The excitement has died away, 
and the universities are going calmly on 
with their work. The process has proved to 
be much less drastic than was feared.” 


“Thus the Laws of Life’’ 


Thus the laws of life assert their 
superiority over man-made edicts. It is a 
story being written all over the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Every new in- 
cursion of Communist force into a sphere 
of practical endeavor, where something had 
to be made to work, is costly to the pure 
doctrine. With few exceptions the success 
of administration outside of politics has 
been achieved only by large surrenders of 
principle. The new social order of Russia 
forms according to Communist mold, but 
the content becomes more representative 
of the Russian people in their entirety. 
New Russia is in the making. 

Then there are compensations in the very 
quality of the new body of students. It 
might be successfully argued that these 
more than make good the losses sustained 
in the passing of the former type. Coming 
from the masses they will better under- 
stand and serve them. A fatal weakness of 
the old intelligentsia was their distance 
from the common people. Many of them, 
theorists and dilettantes, sought soft places 
after graduation and shirked the real tasks 
of the country. Those who have known 
both periods comment on the self-reliance, 
responsibility, vigor and practical sense of 
the new recruits, who include large num- 
bers, for example, of country school teach- 
ers. Enough cannot be said to portray the 
passion with which they “gnaw at the rock 
of knowledge.” Finally, on grounds of 
justice it is difficult to quarrel with the 
proposal to increase vastly the number of 
peasant and working students above the 
proportions that were drawn formerly out 
of a population 30% peasant and 5% in- 
dustrial. 


